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THE CIRCULAR: 
Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
ead the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however. 
48 to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tenus—Free, to those who choose to reevive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to. pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
as a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
{t is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
e8; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dariy Retiaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest - teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective thin book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
tigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Diily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily 
gious Press 
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Che Oneida Community, 
MANUPACTURERS OF 
Saperior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; “nameled Traveling-Rigs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps 3 Satin Cravats, &c. 

DEALERS IN 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. &c., 
Groen &w Preserwed 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will reccive prompt attention, 
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THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Charch: an 
ostivo voluine of 500,.pages.—-By J. H. Noyes 
Price, $1.50 
The Berean contains free, outiine Giscussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from. Sin. The New 

Wirth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Churoh. Abolition of Death. Con- 

densation of Life, &c. &ce.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 

conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 

All who wish to understand Biete Commentsu—its constitu- 

tional bisis and prospects of suceess—should acquaint them 

selves with tie contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annail Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches: presenting. 
in connection with their History, asumm: ry view 
of their Religious and Social Theories 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. , 


SALVATION FROM SIN: 
fended by J. Hl. Noyes. 


Explaired and de- 
Pamphlet 64 cts. 


Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished: and; any of the 


above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts | 


of the country. 
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The ¢€ Ineida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is thut of entire Coim- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of insPiRa c10N, ‘TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH TUE SPIRiT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphiet of L23 piges, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
viral. organization, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free criTICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In_ business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a truc 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects llow far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build muah larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Ilome. 

--Tur Circvnar is our weekly organ, and is of: 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its capense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. I 70. 
Unity of all believers in, this world and in Hades, 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Discase, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Dea‘h. 

Community of Property of alb kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution 

Dwelling tegether iu Association, oy Complex Fami- 
lies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 





their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, }. 
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eedientel of Retisious E - 
perience, 
BY J. H. N. 


Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844. 


(Continued, ) 

Having sketched, in detail, the process 
by which I became a Perfectionist, it may 
be well now to look back and take a brief 
general survey of the physical and mora! 
influences which contributed to this re- 
sult. 

1. I was quite young when I went 
through the experience which I have re- 
corded, being but twenty years of age 
when I was first converted, and little 
more than twenty-two when I embraced 
holiness. 

2. Previous to my first conversion, 
while I was at college and in the study 
of law, the energy of my heart and mind 
had never been drawn out—I was a bash- 
ful boy, without any clear, strong pur- 
pose of life. Though I studied diligently, 
and obtained some houors, my atnbition 
was never awakened by college emulation. 
It was not till I became religious that I 
began to feel and exercise the strength 
of manhood. I brought therefore to the 
study of the Bible and the other relig- 
ious pursuits which I have described, the 
full vigor and freshness of the heart in 
its first love. 

3. The glowing spirit of the time when 
I became religious, and indeed of the 
whole period between my first and second 
conversion, (i. e., from 1831 to 1834,) was 
eminently adapted to sustain and increase 
the energy with which I entered upon 
religious life. 

4. The zeal naturally engendered by 
these circumstances, expended _ itself al- 
most exclusively in the investigation of 
the Bible. At Andover I was stimulated 
and directed in this study by Stuart and 
Robinson, the best biblical critics of the 
age ; and by going to New Haven the 
second year, f had opportunity to con- 
tinue the pursuit of it, and at the same 
time had the benefit of Dr. ' met- 
aphysics, (which were very favorable to 
the course I was pursuing,) and the free 
atmosphere ot a “ heretical” seminary. 

5. During my whole course of biblical 
study, I had an instinctive aversion to 
the common practice of committing one’s 
self to the guidance of commentators, 
Spiritual life, rather than intellectual 
treasure, was the object I sought ; and I 
found that the way to obtain this was to 
converse with the Spirit of truth about 
the Bible, in meditation and prayer, in- 
stead of runaing much to human com- 
mentators. 

6. During the whole of my theological 
course I was kept by what I now regard 
as the good providence of God, from 
forming any such intimacies with the 
and other distinguished men 
as would 


Taylor’s 


Professors, 
with whom I came in contact, 
have drawn me 
systems. 

7. The period between my first and 


second conversion, during which I was 





A Daily Press. divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
‘ted to God. 


into adhesion to their! 


tional and school theology, was short. 1 
was first converted in September 1831, 
and I “ graduated” asa Perfectionist in 
the latter part of February 1834 If my 
transition had been less rapid, and I had 
been allowed to remain long enough in 
the sanctuary of Congregationalism to 
“get fairly settled,” the result might 
have been very different. 

8. My pecuniary circumstances were 
favorable tomy independence. I was not 
kept in check by fear of losing my living. 

The reflecting reader will perceive 
that the tendency of my circumstances 
was to impel me forward in a course of 
biblical investigation with enthusiastic 
ardor, and at the same time to keep me 
free from the binding (ov as some would 
conservative) influences of human 
teachers, and associations. Persons who 
believe that my course ended in a “ dam- 
nable heresy,” will think they see in 
those circumstances the appropriate caus- 
es of an erratic course. “ A young and 
fiery spirit,” they may say, “ inflamed 
by the revival atmosphere of 1831, 
spurning the judgment of commentators, 
and the paternal influence of great men, 
very naturally broke from =the 
standards of established religion, and 
plunged into insane heresies.” But on 
the other hand they who believe that 
the result to which I came was glorious 
truth, will see in those 
ces the appropriate causes of that energy 
and independence of thought which was 
necessary to the attainment of that re- 
sult. They may say—*In undertaking 
to introduce the gospel of perfect holi- 
‘God chose the right man, at the 
and placed him in the right 
circumstances ;. for, one whose heart was 
not in the ardor of youth, who could 
not be strained up to the highest pitch 
of spiritual energy, had not 
self-reliance enough to keep him from 
wdhesion to the systems of the schools, 
would have stuck by the way, and never 
would have gone through in the face 
of the wrath of the church, into the faith 
and confession of a perfect salvation,” 

My first effort, after I had reached the 
shore of peace, was to help Bro. Dutton 
out of the “deep waters.” I labored 
much to convince him of the truth of the 
saying—“‘ God hath given to us eternal 
life.” He assented to all I said, but 
could not realize * eternal 
life” in himself. 
save him seemed only to sink him deeper 
fle soon left me and went te 


say, 


loose 


same circumstan- 


ness, 
right time, 


and who 


and confess 
Indeed my exertions to 


in despair, 
Albany. 
The first person who joined me in the 
faith of holiness was Abigail Merwin, a 
member of the free church, and a sister 
of the young man whose singular conver- 
sion was the commencement of the revi- 
val, i had no acquaintance with her at 
the time when I found salvation, but 
had been informed a short time before, 


'that she was under conviction and wished 


to have an interview with me. This oc- 
curred to my remembrance in the course 


of the day on which I made my contes- 





sion as recorded on a previous page, and 


exposed to the influence of denomina-!T im: nediately called on Mr, Benjamin, 
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her brother-in-law, with whom she re- 
sided, and was introduced to her. She 
appeared to be in perplexity, and eager 
for the truth. After a very few prelimi- 
nary inquiries and explanations, I put to 
her the question— Will you receive 
Christ as a WHOLE SAVior, and confess 
him before the world?” She answered 
promptly—“ Z ill.” Immediately a 
manifest change came over her spirit.— 
Her countenance began to beam with 
joy. She said afterwards that she re- 
ceived at this time a baptism of the glory 
of God, which so overwhelmed her that 
she seemed on the point of passing to the 
other world. 

The next morning, at the prayer meet- 
ing which she as well as I usually atten- 
ded, I stood up with a hymn-book in my 
hand, and remarked to the audience that 
L was about to read a hymn which we 
had often sung with the mouth, but nev- 
er with the heart. I requested that all 
who could now sing it ia earnest, re- 
alizing and appropriating its sentiments, 
would stand up and sing it with me. I 
then read the following: 

** Welcome, welcome, dear Redeemer, 
Welcome to this heart of mine : 
Lord, I make a full surrender, 
Every power and thought be thine; 
Thine entirely, 
Through eternal ages thine. 
Known to all to be thy mansion, 
Earth and hell will disappear ; 
Or in vain attempt possession, 
When they find the Lord is near :-— 
Shout, O Zion! 
Shout, ye saints. the Lord is here!” 

Abigail Merwin and one other female 
stood up, and we sung the hymn together. 
Thus she publicly confessed holiness.— 
From this time she made very rapid ad- 
vances in the knowledge of Bible-truth. 
She had a surprising readiness of appre- 
hension, and facilty of communication. 
Her testiviony was bold, and yet modest. 
Her power of argument, and her position 
as my first convert, placed her with me in 
the front of the battle, and in the full 
«lare of the public gaze ; and she nobly 
sustained the trial. Even the enemies 
f the doctrine she advocated, admired 
the serenity of her spirit and the clear- 
ness of her mind. Her influence, more 
than any thing else, opened for me an 
cutrance into the free church, and ulti- 
mately enabled me to overcome the hos- 
tility of Boyle. Wer brother-in-law, 
Benjamin, (who was deacon of the free 
church,) with his wife, and her own broth- 
er, ( Dutton’s convert.) immediately 
followed her in the profession and advo- 
cacy of holiness. 
sained, and the doctrine for a time had 
complete ascendency over the church, 
Its leading men were taken by surprise ; 
and until they had time to recover them- 
selves by consultation with higher theolo- 
gians, they were compelled to bow the 
knee to the truth. Even Townshend, the 
tather of the free church, was among the 
anxious inquirers ; and Cook, the pub- 
lisher of the Christian Spectator, actually 
raade a partial and temporary profession ot 
holiness. If may well be imagined that 
such a movement produced much excite- 
ment in New Haven, and that the sound 
of it went widely abroad over the land, 


Thus a stand-point was 
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Tue New MSS. Bisre rrom Mount &)- 
var.—The new MSs. Bible discovered by 
Wrof. Tischeudor? in the library of the monas- 
tery on Mount Sinai is to be printed in St. 
Petersburg with great magnificence, under his 
care and at the cost of the lmperial Govern- 
ment. Prof. Tischendorf finds strong reasons 


vor fixing its date in the first half of the fourth 


century ; and, he says, that as a means of de- 
termining the text of the sacred writings, 
especially those of the Apostles, it is far more 
important than even the MSS. of the Vatican. 
The age of the new MSS. has already been the 
subject of lively controversy, a concerted at- 
tack having been made upon Prof. Tischen- 
dorf’s deductions by a number of St. Pe- 
tersburg Academicians. His replies were, 
however, so satisfactory that his opponents 
have become converts to his belief. 

This MSS. is the oldest MSS. of the Bible 
which has been preserved in the Christian 
world, It is far older than any other except 
the Vatican MSS., to which it is superior in 
age and in completeness; for the MSS. of the 
Vatican lacks five books entirely, and one in 
part. Its authority is also confirmed by the 
quotations of the early Fathers, which agree 
with it more nearly than with any other MSS. 

Prof. Tischendorf has already filled ten folio 
volumes with Bivle documents, and may be 
presumed to know as much about the correct 
version of the Bible, as anybedy. His seventh 
edition of the New Testament is the standard. 
He will illustrate this edition profusely with 
fac similes; and while he is sure that the 
original MSS. will, as soon as it becomes 
known, be esteemed throughout Christendom 
as a great national treasure for Russia, he 
hopes to make the editio princeps of it a wor- 
thy monument of Imperial munificence, and 
ove which the whole Christian world shall re- 
ceive with grateful thanks.— 77rzbune. 
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Commeuntsm Tue Sociat Orper or Heaven. 


ONEIDA, MARCH 15, 1860. 


Considerations for the Hour. 





We reprint the following article from the Berean, 
as presenting facts which deserve the attention of 
all carnest men at the present time. Amid the war 
of selfish parties and factions, which promises to 
rage fiercer than ever this year, who will be on 
God’s side and vote for his kingdom ? 

In the present state of things, unity of social 
organization is violated in four ways. We have, 
1, the state as a whole, separate from the church; 
2, many different states independent of each other; 
3, many different churches independent of each 
other; and 4, a variety of benevolent and reforma- 
tory organizations independent of both church and 
state. Each of the nations isa kingdom by it- 
self; each of the sects is a kingdom of itself; and 
every branch of benevolent effort and reform is a 
kingdom by itself. Now however useful or neces- 
sary these fragmentary organizations may be 
while the religious and political world is without 
form and void, and darkness is upon the face of it, 
we are certain that the kingdom of God is not in 
any of them; and that when that kingdom comes, 
a principle of unity will appear which will draw 
them all mto one organization, or sweep them 
away with the besom of destruction. 

This is plainly predicted in scripture, at least so 
far as the separation of church and state, and the 
division of the world into independent nations 
are concerned. The word of prophecy is, that 
when the carnal principle of unity which existed 
more or less in the series of Gentile monarchies 
shal! have spent itself, and the political world 
shall come to be a congeries of independent king. 
doms, (as it is this day,) “the God of heaven 
shall set up a kingdom, which shall never be de- 
stroyed; and it shall break in pieces and con- 
sume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand 
for ever.” Dan. 2: 44. The very name of the 
kingdom here predicted, and the divinity of its 
origin, prove that it is to be a religious kingdom, 
i. e., a church in the proper sense of the word; 
and this church, according to the plain terms of 
the prophecy, is to break in pieces all the political 
governments of the world, and take their place. 
In other words, the church, instead of being sepa- 
rate from the state and subordinate to it, and 
instead of being joined to the state, is to Be the 
state; and this Church-State is to be the only 
government over the whole world. 


This sweeps away two of the disunities men- 
tioned above~the division of the church and 
state, and the division of the nations. We hardly 
need present any separate prouf in regard to the 
other two—the division of the church into sects, 
and the independency of benevolent and reforma- 
atry organizations. It is eminently ridiculous to 
suppose that the kingdom of God will be com- 
posed of a multitude of denominations, differing 
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to leave the religious world in its present frag- 
mentary state. The prediction is not that God 
will set up a score or two of separate and hostile 
religious kingdoms, which shall break in pieces 
and supersede the nations; but that he will “‘ set 
up A KINGDOM—one organization—that shall take 
the place of ull its predecessors, of course religious 
as well as political. And it is equally ridiculous 
to suppose that this kingdom will leave its own 
proper work of evangelizing and reforming the 
world to be performed by independent Bible Socie- 
ties, Missionary Boards, and Temperance Unions. 

The great disadvantage which attends the 
present plurality of independent organizattons, is 
the distraction of heart which it produces. <A 
man wishes to be a patriot, and at the same time 
a Christian. This might be, if the government 
of his country and the church of God were one, 
or if one of them were a subordinate branch of 
the other. But the government of his country 
isa kingdom by itself, and the church to which 
he belungs is a kingdom by itself. Christ says 
truly, that no man can serve two masters; for 
either he will hate the one and love the other, or 
else he will hold to the one and despise the other.” 
A devoted allegiance to two or more independent 
kingdoms is impossible. The man must choose 
between his country and his church. If he will 
be a devoted patriot, he must be an indifferent 
churchman. If he will hold to his church, he 
must despise his country. Or in the vain strug- 
gle to serve both masters, he will bea hearty and 
faithful servant of neither. 


The people of Ireland are experiencing the 
miseries of a divided allegiance. They are po- 
litically the subjects of the crown of England, 
and spiritually the subjects of the See of Rome. 
Just in proportion as they are religious, they 
must be seditious. The same is true, in a greater 
or less degree, of Roman Catholics in all countries 
that are politically independent of the Pope.— 
And in fact, the same is true of religionists of 
every name, who belong to the churches which 
are separate from the civil governments under 
which they live. Men whose religion is a mere 
formal Sunday affair, may be liege subjects of the 
powers that be; but whoever loves his religion 
and his church with supreme devotion, has neces- 
sarily more or Jess treason against his country in 
his heart. Observation will attest that our most 
devoted patriots are lukewarm religionists, and 
our most devoted religionists are lukewarm pat- 
riots. This is the necessary result of the position 
in which the separation of church and state pla- 
ces men, even where the relations of church and 
state are not unfriendly. 

Again, the division of the world into indepen- 
dent nations, makes it impossible for a man to be 
a patriot and acosmopolite at the same time. 
Loyalty and universal philanthrophy are incom- 
patible, because the policy of each insulated king- 
dom is inevitably hostile to the interests of the 
world at large. So the division of the religious 
world into sects necessarily raises a competition 
in each man’s heart between the claims of the 
church universal and those of the church to which 
he belongs. If he is a warm Presbyterian or 
Methodist, he must be indifferent or hostile to 
the rest of Christendom. If his heart turns to- 
ward the whole body of believers, he loses his in- 
terest in his own church, and very probably will 
be cast out of it as a renegade. 


The various benevolent and reformatory asso- 
ciations of wodern times, have greatly multiplied 
the distractions of the religious world. ‘The lead 
ing churches of this country committed a suicidal 
act when they set the example, in the formation 
of the Bible and Missionary Societies, of institu- 
ting semi-religious associations separate from the 
regular church organizations. ‘That example has 
been followed till now almost every department 
of moral enterprise has an organization of its own, 
and the proper business of the churches is nearly 
all taken out of their hands. And these moral 
organizations are not merely independent of the 
churches, but more or less hostile to them. Of 
course all who are members of churches, and at 
the same time adherents of the societies, are in a 
“ strait betwixt two.’ Their religion draws them 
one way, and their zeal for mural enterprises an- 
other. How many have been seduced from their 
church-allegiance by their attachment to the ‘Tem- 
perance and Anti-slavery associations! And then 
even ifa man’s heart is not divided between his 
his church and the reforms-—if he has gone quite 
over to the new sucietivs, he is still distracted by 
the roultiplicity of independent enterprises which 


claim his devotion. Temperance, Moral Reform, 


in doctrine, and antagonistical in action—that| Anti-slavery, Non-resistance—each a kingdom of 


Christ will break in pieces the nations and re-| itself—demand his allegiance. 





He has but one 


duce the political world te unity, and yet consent heart, and he must cither give it to one of them 


and become “a man of one idea,” or coquet with 
them all. 

A true man would wish to be a loyal servant 
of all good interests—to be at the same time a 
Christian, a patriot, and a friend of every kind of 
reform. And this he might be, if religion, poli- 
tics and morality, were embodied in one organi- 
zation. But we know nothing more hopeless 
and heart-distracting than to attempt, in the pres- 
ent state of che world, to gratify a propensity to 
universal philanthropy, by surrendering one’s self 
tu the various organizations which occupy the 
field of human interests. Whoever makes this 
attempt will surely experience the worst woes of 
polygamy. He will find himself married toa 
dozen or more of independent and quarreling 
wives. The most he can do, will be to daliy with 
them all. He can be a husband to none. 

This state of things cannot last for ever.— 
Whether we look at prophecy, or the nature of 
the case and the signs of the times, we see clearly 
that God is coming into the field; and that 
when he comes, “all things, both which are in 
heaven and which are on earth, will be gathered 
together in one,” or, as it is in the original, “ will 
be reduced under one head. Eph. 1: 10. The 
God of heaven will set up a kingdom which will 
comprehend and unite all tho interests which are 
now under the supervision of civil goverments, 
churches, reform societies, communities, kc. We 
put it to the consciences of those who are waiting 
for that kingdom, whether, in going out of the 
present state of things to mcet its coming, their 
first step is not to withdraw, and stand aloof 
from all the associations, new and old, which oc- 
cupy its destined place? It is not to be hoped 
with reason, that any of the existing organizations 
will grow to be the hingdom of God. As well 
might we expect that a bramble will grow to be 
an oak. The initial principle of all-comprehen- 
sive umty which we have spoken of, is not in 
them, and never will grow out of them. Let us 
then leave them, and, standing alone if need be, 
but in a readiness for codperation with God and 
man at the appointed time, wait patiently for 
the universal, everlasting kingdom. “Say ye 
not A cunfederacy, to all them to whom thie 
people shall say, A confederacy.” All. confed- 
eracies but one are destined to extinction; and 
that one is not yet manifested in this world. 
Let us resolve to join that confederacy or none. 





The Philosophy of Heavenly 
Rewards. 





The prevailing idea of that promise of Christ, 
“Seek first the kingdom of heaven and its right- 
eousness and all these things shall be added unto 
you,” is, that God will by his special providence 
provide for those who heartily devote themselves 
to bis service, and in a future life reward them a 
hundred fold for their faithfulness. Believing this 
idea to be strictly true, still we cannot admit that 
it is the whole truth—that it thoroughly expresses 
the depths of meaning contained in that notable 
saying of Christ. There isa philosophy deeply 
laid in the nature of things, which doubtless 
Christ had in his mind, something like this:— 
Seeking the kingdom of God is equivalent tw 
seeking the love of God and union with all his 
children. Seeking his righteousness is equivalent 
to seeking the manners, customs, and the form of 
society which are best adapted to promote and 
perpetuate that kingdom. The central, pervading 
element of that kingdom is love, and its righteous- 
ness consists in the most implicit attention to all 
those ordinances which promote love. How can 
a member of Christ manifest his love for his 
brother? Evidently by supplying his needs. In 
proportion to the fervency of his Jove will be his 
earnestness to promote his happiness by supplying 
his wants. But supposing that he has no means, 
or has devoted them all, how is he to continue 
this supply ?. Manifestly by his industry. Ae 
the head of a family supplies his dependent wife 
and children by this means, and with the same 
motive, so will the believer, when his heart is 
fized by connection with the spirit of love which 
exists in the kingdom of heaven, put forth his en- 
ergies to produce the “all things” which are nec- 
essary. A new and tenfold more powerful motive 
stimulates his industry and ingenuity, added tw 
which he has the sympathy and codperation of 
God, and ail who are members of his kingdom. 

When this love principle is allowed to work 
naturally, is it difficult to see how the children 
of God will be supphed with all the temporai 
blessings which are essential to their happiness? 
Will it require any very miraculous and striking 
interposition of providence to keep them from 
want ? Orisit difficult to conceive that they should 
enjoy a hundred-fold in this present life of all that 
us private individuals they gave up ?—n. 3. e. 
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John Brown, Jr. 

The Senate’s Harper’s Ferry Investigating Com- 
mittee would like very much to obtain the testi- 
mony of several persons, which just now isa 
somewhat difficult matter. Messrs. Hyatt and 
Sanborn deny the constitutionality of the Com- 
mittee, and refuse to answer its interrogatories. 
Redpath and John Brown, Jr. refuse to obey the 
summons of the Committee, and will probably 
not be arrested without trouble. The U. S. Mar- 
shal of Cleveland, Ohio, lately sent a letter to the 
son of the Virginia martyr, pledging his honor 
that he would take him to Washington and back 
safely if he would consent to go before the Senate 
Committee. Brown replied that he could not 
testify without implicating others, “ which as the 
Lord liveth I will not do.” He adds:— 

“In going to and returning from Washington 
I must of necessity pass within the jurisdiction 
of either Maryland or Virginia. The latter state 
has especially exhibited of late such a remarka- 
ble facility of perpetrating the grossest injustice, 
under the forms of law, that no sane man would, 
in the circumstances in which [ am placed, trust 
her fora moment. Even if that state could not 
erush me by a judicial process the wildest en- 
thusiast would not dream her power would be 
thrown between me and the violence of tier mobs. 
The protection under the law of Congress to 
which senator Mason refers, you will see, if his 
language is correctly reported, applies only to “a 
persun who has been examined as a witness; but 
supposing otherwise, what regard has the nul- 
lifying state of Virginia for a law of Congress 
which would interpose between a victim and the 
malice of her slaveholders? I have experienced 
too much of slaveholding perfidy to rely on the 
faith of a state whose honor and magnanimity 
are represented by the author of the fugitive 
slave bill, and whose chief revenue is derived 
from the sale of her own sons and daughters. 

* And now, to save unnecessary delay in pour- 
ing out upon me the ‘vials’ of pro-slavery 
‘wrath, I will say that business does not now 
call me to Canada. Should I re-visit that tem- 
porary home of our American exiles, it will be 
from other considerations than those of persvnal 
safety. Possibly, at some time, I may ‘ leave 
my country for my country’s good,’ but never 
for the good of the slave power.” 

—_— LD OS i — _ _- 
Books Received. 

Tue Hisrortcat Evivences of the Truth of the 
Scripture Records Stated Anew, with Special 
Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of 
Modern Times. By George Rawlinson, M. A. 
12mo., 442 pages. Price $1,25. Published by 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 

Tue Stitt Hovr; or Communion with Ged. 
By Austin Phelps, Professor in the Andover 
Theological Seminary. 18mo., 136 pages. 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 

Ati THR Year Rounp; Conducted by Charles 
Dickens. Monthly; Published by J. M. Emer- 
son, & Uo., 37 Park Row, New-York. 

Matters of Mention. 

...At the recent opening of the Canadian 
Parliament, the Governor announced that a reply 
had been received from Queen Victoria to the in- 
vitation of the last session, and the Prince of 
Wales may be expected to visit, Canada the com- 





Ing summer, 

...-A railroad to connect Atchison, Kansas, 
with St. Josephs, Mo., the terminus of the Han- 
nibal and St. Josephs railroad, has been com- 
pleted, and was to be opened for travel on the 
first of this month. 

...-The Virginta Commissioners, appointed to 
audit the expenses incurred at Harper’s Ferry, 
report the total amount $185,667. 

....-Several copies of Spurgeon’s sermons were 
recently burned in the public Square at Mont- 
yomery, Ala. by a Vigilance Committee, on the 
ground that they contained Abolition doctrines 
and were incendiary. 

..--The squirrels have increased to such an 
extent in the public Parks in Philadelphia, that 
they have become a nuisance, and it is now pro- 
posed to banish them from the squares, Many 
vie during the winter from starvation, and it is 
suid that they have driven away all insectivorous 
birds, and that worms have s9 increased in cnse- 
quence as to make the rapid destruction of the 
trees inevitable. 

...-In one of his late despatches, Mr. Ward, 
U.S. Minister to China, informed the Govern- 
tent that the Emperor of China was anxivus to 
grant him an interview without other cvremony 
‘han that generally observed in approaching the 
President of the United States, but the mat- 
ter being submitted to the Chinese Cabinet, the 
Emperor was voted down by a majority of two. 

.-At a late meeting of the English Geo- 
gtaphical Society, . number of distinguished lit- 
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erary and scientific men being in attendance, a 
paper was read from Mr. William Wheelright, an 
American (who has been for a long time engaged 
in building railroads in South America,) in which 
he expresses the opinion that the Andes might be 
crossed by a railroad, thus making a line from 
the Pacific to Rosario, via Cordova, a distance 
of 1,100 miles. The route has been carefully ex- 
plored, the elevations fixed by barometrical meas- 
urement, and the Pass of San Francisco ascer- 
tained never to be blocked by snow, travelers 
crossing it at all seasons. The author is of opin- 
ion that the construction of such a railroad, 
though difficult, is practicable, and the advantages 
that would accrue by opening up the South Amer- 
ican States to commerce would be large; the Rio 
de la Plata being navigable at the foot of Rosario 
for vessels drawing twelve feet of water. It 
appears that the South American Svates are so 
fully alive to the advantages they will derive from 
the execution of this project that the Argentine 
republic has offered a free grant of land, five miles 
in breadth, on either (each ?) side of the railroad. 
—Scientific American. 

...-Tue Victoria Brince.—The great Vic- 
toria bridge, at Montreal, has been tested by the 
English engineers sent out for that purpose, and 
their report, announcing the result and advising 
the company to accept the bridge, has beeu pub 
lished. A train heavily loaded, and long enough 
to cover two of the tubes, of which the bridge 
is composed from end to end, was run through 
the bridge, stopping in the different tubes so as 
to test each span, The load upon the bridge was 
about one ton for every foot of length. A steel 
wire was extended through the bridge, tightly 
drawn, and from this the deflection of each span, 
was measured. The train standing on the first 
tube only, depressed that span j of an inch, and 
raised the next one } of an inch; standing upon 
both at once, both were depressed ‘ of an inch ; 
and so with the other spans, except with the long 
central tube, when the deflection was 1? inches. 
In all cases the tubes returned to their proper 
position, the load being removed.—Railroad 
Journal. 

...-THe Jewes or Consistency.—-Mr. Ash- 
more (dem.), of South Carolina, addressed the 
House of Representatives recently on the slavery 
question. The following are two extracts from 
his speech : 

I indulge in no menace. Too much of that has been 
heard on both sides. ad ’ ° . , 
If this course of insult and oppression is pursued, 1 
will return to my constitutents myself to sound the 
alarm, and kindle with my own hands the beacon- 
fires on hill-tops, and maintain the rights of the 
South with flaming dagger and blazing torch. My 
ery shall be ** To Arms !” 

...-Dr. Hayes has received about fifty appli- 
cations from persons desirous of visiting the 
Arctic regions with him. Ife will however, have 
to disappoint most of thein as his 100-tun schoon- 
er can only accomodate about twelve men all told. 
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....At the late fair of Nijni Novgorod, in Rus- 
sia, goods were sold to the amount. of $80,000,000. 

...-Gov. Letcher of Virginia has made requisi- 
tion on Gov. Dennison of Ohio for the arrest of 
Owen Brown, and Francis Merriam, two of Brown’s 
assistants at Harper’s Ferry. Goy. Dennison re- 
fuscs to issue warrants for their arrest. 

....The time for holding the National Repub- 
licun Convention at Chicago, has been changed 
from the 13th of June to the 16th of May. The 
latter date happens to be the birthday of Mr. 
Seward, who will be one of the most prominent 
candidates before the Convention 

...-On Wednesday of last week, the Jews 
celebrated the festival of Purim, which is held in 
commemoration of the deliverance of the Isracl- 
ites from the wickedness of Haman through the 
intervention of Mordecai and Esther. 

_...The Australasian, the largest propeller in 
the world, has lately been bought by the Cunard 
Company for their service, and it is expected she 
will hereafter make regular trips between New 
York and Liverpool. 

....It is stated that au enterprise of greater 
magnitude than the Thames Tunnel is about to 
be achieved in London, the work having already 
commenced; this is the tunnelling of the city 
itself for a grand * trun” underground railway, 
intersected by several Imes, to get rid of the 
crowded thoroughfares. The expense will be 
enormous, but there is plenty of inomey in the 
metropolis to do it. 

....It is stated that large shipments of grain 
have recently been made from the ports of Cali- 
fornia to New York and Australia. 

....The Weekly Tribune has a regular circu- 
lation of 216,000 copies. 

-++-The small planet recently found by Dr. 
Lescarbault, of Fiance, within the orbit of Mercu- 








ry, is said to have been seen and described by | Committee of Finance,3; Appropriating Help 
Mr. Lloft, an Englishman, in 1818. Its size is not | Committee, 3; Fimancial Agent, 1 ; Book-Keeper 
sufficient to fully account for the perturbations |and Treasurer, 1; Phonographic Reporter, 1 ; 
which have been observed in Mercury and the|Trap Shop, 22; Farm, 12; Teams, 3; Horse 
existence of other small plancts in the vicinity is | Barn, 1; Orchards and Nurseries,8; Strawber- 
conjectured, ries, 5; Garden, 4; Wvod Shop, 3; Shoe Shop, 3 5 

...-Parke Godwin has in press the first vol- | Soap, Vinegar, Washing, Plastering, Whitewash- 
ume of a History of France to which he has de- | ing, 2; Painting, 1 ; Fences, 2; Dairy, 1; Tailor, | ; 
voted muny years of labor. Children’s House, 1; Editor, 1; Waiter on Vis 

..--Mariette, a celebrated French archwolo-|itors, 1; Poultry, 1; Composting, 1; Bees, 2; 
gist, has engaged 3,000 persons to work at his-} Machine Shop, 9; Kitchen, 2; General Aid De 
torical sites in Upper Egypt. Camp, Jubber and Tinker, 1; Peddlers, 5; Su 
ae ee ere perintendent of (ireen House, Flower Garden ane 
Lawn, 1. 
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The evening meetings this weck have consisted From the New-York Tribune. 

chiefly of personalities, not irresponsible or ma-| New Tiaven Lectures. No. 3. 
licious, or in the way of contention, but in way ae 
of truthful criticism. ‘The boys have come in for 
a good share. Specific irregularities first brought 
some of them under public censure, and then 
nearly all the class offered themselves individu- 
ally to the criticism of the family. Every year’s 
experience establishes our confidence in the moral 
power of our system of Community Criticism, | Vineyardist, but the quality of wild grapes is 
And it proves not to be a repulsive system, Our | poor, and their apparent great yicld deceptive 
young folks early learn to appreciate it for its} All of the European vines are believed to have 
effects. They find there is virtue in a sincere sprang from one species, and been introduced 
criticism from the mouth and heart of a Com-| from Asia ; while in America, the wild vines 
munity, to separate them from the power of evil, 
and set them free from faults and propensities 
which tyrannize over them and make them un- 
happy. So far from its producing any feeling of 
disgrace, it gives a sense of elevation, of buoyancy 
of heart, and one feels himself at home and more 
in the affections of the family than before. One | grape. 
evening the lads of cight and ten years were |is a type is quite distinct from all others, bat 
present to receive some schooling on the subject | he believes it to be traceable to a Eurepean 
of the treatment of dumb animals. The propen- origin. Many of our native vines have been 
sity to cruelty, which is not uncommen in chil. cultivated with care in the vineyard, but they 
dren, suggests to the mind at ence, even more 3 
than does the sin of lying, the devilish mixture in 
human nature. And the rod seems to be the suit- 
able correction for the one and the uther. But it 
is good also to teach children by precept the 
wickedness of cruelty, and the nobleness and re- 
ward of mercy. “Blessed are the merciful, | pass before Connecticut farmers, at least thos 
for they shall obtain mercy.” The vagabond | of the southern part of the State, will hail the 
pigs which frequently get into our enclo- grape harvest as the most joyous part of th 
sures, have sometimes been persecuted by the } year. 


GRAPE CULTURE. 
BY DR. C. W. GRANT, 

Tn preface, Dr. Grant alluded to the won- 
derful growth of wild vines in wet and poo- 
soils, but showed that not only was excessive 
growth of wood a poor recommendation to th 


of the several districts, although widely dissin- 
ilar, have not been positively proved distine: 
species. True, the Seuppernong, with irs 
family of Muscadines, is so peculiar that from 
its foliage it would searcely be regarded as 2 
The family of which the Herbemort 


have not thriven under the treatment so as to 
recommend them above, or as eyual to, the 
nobler sorts. In vine culture as in other 
things, the greatest skill and care gives most 


favorable results. Nota quarter century wil! 





Wine-making is an art in which the 
boys set to drive them out, and charges were! most complete success can only be attuined 
brought of merciless trifling with the sensi- ‘ 
bilities of cats and rais that have made them- 
selves obnoxious on the premises. Now, though 
we abjure pork, and it is natural perhaps that 
our children should not fecl any great respect 
for marauding swine, it is no reason why they 
should be cruel. Pain belongs to this world— | Viae-culture is more important than another, 
Shoots are the growth o: 


through much aceurate observation, and with 
great pains-toking and skill ; but grape-growing 
for table Fruit is so simple an affair as to b> 
within the reach of any one who will give 


the slightest attention. If any one thing in 





it is necessary sometimes to inflict it, but do not | it is good pruning. 
make it your sport, That is hellish, We would! one year, and are so ealled from the time thet 
not cultivate a sickly tenderness, but mercy. | the opening bud in Spring has developed its 
There te « grand dintination: Setwent the two, | first leaves until it has eompleted its year’s 
Let animals be disciplined and corrected, and let lorowth, and is ready for the pruning-knife 

them be killed to subserve the interests of man, | 7 ‘a 


but let these things be done without needless | 
,a short spur; when cut to three or four, a Jong 


When eut back to one bud, the stump is ealle+! 


suffering. 

We have had publhe readings three time : 
a day through the winter, at the breakfast table, | ber of buds, it is a cane, except when peculiar 
in the afternoon bag-bee, and at seven in the; circumstances give it a special name. Wher 
evening. lave just finished Redpath’s Life of|two shoots spring from a stump near the 
John Brown in the bag-bee. We have little affin-!¢round, and are destined to have bearing 
ity with the «pirit of the author, rabid, revengeful | shoots erown from them, they are termed 
and bloody as it seems to be, but the uDWOF- | thiohs ; ‘and such when laid horizontally sre 
thy biographer cannot dim the glory of John c 


(Spur; and when left with more than this nun- 





: é | sometimes ealled arms. The objects of prux- 
Brown’s character, and the book is exceedingly in- |. n° mae Le , 
, ; . Bt ing are: Ist. To restrain the roots and 
teresting notwithstanding. Wherehe speaks for rr os h Shite éneitanleth Maes tee culls. 
himself, and in every line of pure history, John abaamen 18 — ee oy .: 
Brown is a hero, living not for himself but for a | @2”- 2d. To conecnirate the strength of tt 
cause. And whoshallsay that he did not achieve | ViNe, and not suffer the production of useless 
what he sacrificed everything for? ” Attrac- | wood and foliage, Sd. To get just enough. 
tions are eccording to destinies,” is the axiom of | wood to bear full crops of good fruit, and plan 
Fourier. Jobn Brown's conception that he could j its distribution with reference to the health of 
overthrow the gigantic institution of Southern| the vine. There are three kinds of buds—--th 
slavery, appears like fanaticism or insanity, but primaries, which come at the axils of th 
ume way prove that it was an instinct of des- 
tiny, that he has done by his blunder and his 
death what he vould never have dune by his 
Virginia scheme, and the sword. The spirit in 
which he bore his reverse is udmirable. He 
made no complaint, asked for no pity, yet it was 
not in sullenness, or bravado that he met his fate. 
His heart was tender towards his family and |ventitious buds, which are unseen, until thes 


burst through the bak of the former year’s 


leaves, or where the footstalk joins the shoe’, 
jand which in bearing vines are the fruit buds 
one season, and the next produce the shoots on 
which the fruit is borne ; the secondaries, whics 
come in the side shoots, or laterals, and whic! 


are removed in Summer pruning, and the a¢- 





friends, his feelings were soft, bat he showed a| 


manly submnission to the interference cf Provi- | wood. They are called wood shoots, as they 


dence, which he recognized and approved. produce no frnit except in a few varieties «f 


The Business Board have called several mee 





: ‘ ; © f remarkabh prodnctiveness. A bunch is a pro- 

ings this week, lor the organization of the several | ‘ . . ; 
.. |duetive tendril; 2 tendril en abortive bunck 

departments, election of foremen, and distri- | 


I'T ho points or ends of bunches sbould be eut 
bution of the hands for the season. The follow- | Che points or ends of bunches should be eut 
ing list of departments, and the number employed 
in them, (including only men and bors,) willgive sweetening of the upper grapes, and prevents 


joff, as this causes 2 complete ripening “né 
some idea of the business state of the Community: 'the growing of shrivelled berries at the point. 
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which is a sheer waste of substance. If a vine 
is left to itself to grow, the tendency of vital- 
ity is upward, the fruit gets beyond our reach, 
has a coarse quality and a woody flavor, while 
the buds near the ground soon perish, and no 
«fter care can revitalize them. It is scarcely 
possible to fix the duration of a well-set vine- 
yard ; it may as well last 1,000 as 100, or a 
score of years. The vine needs moisture ever, 
wetness never. Nitrogenous manures are good 
if well rotted and composted, for they attract 
muvisture, and a well prepared grape border is 
uever dry in even the hottest seasons. 

In the evening, the doctor was put upon the 
stand and subjected to a cross-examination of 
the most rigid nature. Some of Mr. Allen's 
questions ercated much good-natured merri- 
ment, for he was evidently determined to make 
our Iona friend and his sympathizers, give 
their reasons for the faith which was within 
them. The information elicited in reply to 
questions was: That table grapes of first qual- 
ity could be grown more abundantly and surely 
1 1-2 deg. above New-Y ork City, thanelsewhere 
in the country. They will not reach so _per- 
fect a maturity, perhaps, as in some warmer 
sections, but they kcep better throughout Win- 
ter, which is of all the most important point. 
If ripened too early, grapes lose flavor ; and if 
the grape-grower is so far north that he is 
forced to lay down his vines through the Win- 
ter, he is amply repaid for his trouble in in- 
ereased flavor and quality of product. The 
best of the wine-growing region in Germany is 
that where laying down in Winter is requisite. 
A favorable exposure makes a difference of 
almost if not quite one degree of latitude 
The best methods of laying down vary ; a mere 
covering with boards is enough to guard against 
slight frosts, but with the additional precaution 
uf covering with sand, one is perfectly safe in 
the worst places. But a slight covering is ne- 
cessary—just enough to guard against having 
the sand wash or blow off and expose the vine, 
and two or three inches of depth is enough. 
If the 
vine is as large as a man’s arm, it will readily 
lie down if it has been so treated from the first. 
Milo carried the bull because he commenced 
carrying it when a calf, and continued the prac- 
A large vine is not so liable to destrue- 
At 6 cents per 


The whole vine should be covered. 


tice. 
tion by frost as a small one. 
pound an acre of grapes, prepared in the best 
manner, will yield annually $400, at an ex- 
pense of $100. For vineyard culture we can 
have only 75 per cent of perpendicular vine 
area to 100 of surface area of the ground.— 
That is to say, if our vines are set 6 feet apart, 
they must not be suffered to grow more than 4 
feet high. Sunshine is more necessary to a 
vine than actual surface-room; and if the 
vines grow more than the 75 per cent. high, 
portions will be shaded by the adjacent vines, 
and thus the crop be damaged. It is a bad 
plan to bring the bodies of dead animals near 
grape vines ; they should be composted with 
three times their bulk of muck, or like earth, 
the year previous to application to the vine- 
yard. Trenching is good in warm latitudes, 
because it gives the vine roots a cool, even 
temperature. Roots should be free to run 
downward, for if near the surface they get 
baked to death. In Madeira, vines have an 
average depth of 7 feet of soil, and grow only 
on hills. 

At this point, Lewis F. Allen spoke of the 
wonderful growth, hardiness, and productive- 
ness of the wild vines of the woods, and 
wanted to know why these new sorts which 
need so much care and outlay were their supe- 
riors. A gentleman present suggested to him 
that if he (Mr. Allen) was content with the 
quality of fox-grapes and their wine, was will- 
ing to go to the woods and climb sky-high to 
get them, the better sorts were not better for 
his purposes. But, as the world is foolish 
enough to prefer the Chasselas, Hamburg, Ca- 
tawba, Delaware, and such grapes, to the wild 
variety, and would pay for a buttle of Hock- 
heimer, Clos Vongeot, or Johannisberg, more 
than would buy an ocean of currant or fox- 
grape wine, these better grapes were better for 











the cultivator. If we want these splendid 
wines, we must raise the grapes from which 
they are made ; and, to do this, we must select 
better soil, give more labor and care to cultiva- 
tion, and spend more money. Which explana- 
tion was received with loud applause. 

Dr. Grant said, that although thorough 
drainage was necessary where the soil was na- 
turally wet, yet, if possible, such soil should 
be avoided for one naturally drained)—say a 
clean loam on a gravel subsoil. Drains, in 
moderately wet soil, would be likely to get 
choked with grape roots; but if water were 
constantly running through the drains the roots 
would probably die by immersion in it. He 
thought that by laying the drain-tiles in, and 
covering ard surrounding them with very poor 
soil or sand, the grape-roots would not pass 
through it to the drains. The skin of the Amer- 
iean grape parts readily from the flesh, and 
hence, in a good table-grape, may be somewhat 
thicker than is admissible in Europe, where 
this free parting is not found. The flesh 
should be sweet to the very center, and the 
seeds should be very small. 





A New Ghost Story. 





For several days past there has been a bit of 
personal gossip afloat up-town which, as in all 
similar instances, has been highly exaggerated. 
Yet even allowing for these exaggerations, the 
facts or the suppositions—whichever they be— 


as related by one of the princip1tl actors, are of 


themselves strange encugh to satisfy the most 
inveterate admirer of the marvelous; and as 
the story has been solemnly asseverated before 
a mixed company of some twenty persons, and 
afterwarils retailed and repcated so much as to 
be almost the town talk, we are committing no 
impropriety, we trust, in stating the circum- 
stances, as far as we have been able to discover 
them. 

The numerous literary persons and others 
who frequent the spacious halls of the Astor 
Library will be interested, therefore, in learn- 
ing that their favorite retreat is haunted. Of 
course on seeing the comfortable, well-lighted 
rooms in the day time, when filled with careful 
readers, and enlivened often by the presence 
of gaily dressed lady and other visitors, noth- 
ing seems more preposterous than the idea of 
ghosts. Bat let the reader imagine these wide 
halls as they are at night, swathed in darkness, 
the gloomy alcoves casting yet deeper and 
gloomier shadows—when a foot-fall reverbe- 
rates through the wide expanse with mysterious 
echoes, and when the lamp borne by the 
startled explorer along tortuous passages and 
among musty tomes sends but a feeble ray, 
that scarcely serves to make the darkness visi- 
ble, and the aspect is very different. At this 
time the Astor Library—and, for that matter, 
all large libraries at such a time—is a rather 
dismal place, and suggests, unpleasantly enough, 
to any one who may be there alone, Hovd’s 
lines : 

‘* O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

Which said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is haunted.” 

Tt was at such a time, in such a place, and 
to one lonely explorer, that the ghost of the 
Astor Library appeared. 

To understand the circumstances of this re- 
markable apparition the more fully, the reader 
should remember that Dr. Cogswell, the efh- 
cient librarian has been for some time engaged 
in the compilation of a complete catalogue of 
the library. Although over a year since it was 
commenced, the work bas only reiched to the 
letter P. Dr. Cogswell is an unmarried man, 
and occupies a sleeping apartment in the upper 
part of the library, the janitor residing in the 
basement. It is the rule of the library to dis- 
miss visitors at sunset, and during the evening 
and night no individual besides Dr. Cogswell 
and the janitor and his family remain in the 
building. 

Against the advice of his friends, Dr. Cogs- 
well devotes hours of night that should be 
given to repose, to the pursuance of his work 
on the catatogue. Naturally anxious to hasten 
forward its completion and fired with all the 
enthusiasm of a professed bibliopole, his labors 
in this tedious and difficult task are almost. in- 
credible. At the same time the work is of that 
dry, statistical character which is by no means 
suggestive of fanciful apparitions, nor is the in- 
defatigable compiler a man casily swayed by 
the passing delusions of the eye or brain 

Some two weeks ago Doctor Uugswell was at 
work as usual on the catalogue. It was about 
eleven o’clock at night, and having occasion to 
refer to some books in a distant part of the 
library, he left his desk, took his candle, and, 
as he had often done before, pursued his course 
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among the winding passages toward the desired 
spot. But before reaching it, while in an al- 
cove in the southwest part of the older portion 
of the building, he was startled by seeing a 
man, respeotably dressed in citizen’s clothes, 
surveying a shelf of books. The doctor sup- 
posed it to be a robber who had secreted him- 
self for the purpose of abstracting some of the 
valuable works in the library ; after stepping 
back behind a partition for a moment, he again 
moved cattiously forward, to catch a glimpse 
of the individual’s face, when to his surprise 
he recognized in the supposed robber the fea- 
tures of a physician (whose name we forbear 
giving,) who had lived in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the library, and who had died some six 
weeks ago! Jt should be borne in mind that 
this deceased person was a mere casual ac- 
quaintance of Doctor Cogswell, not an intimate 
lriend, and since his death Doctor Cogswell had 
not thought of him. 

But the apparition was in the presence of a 
man not easily scared. The librarian, so far 
from fainting or shrieking, as might reasonably 
be expected, calmly addressed the ghost : 

“ Dr. ,” said he, ** you seldom, if ever, 
visited this Library while living. Why do you 
trouble us now when dead ?” 

Perhaps the ghost did not like the sound of 
the human voice ; anyway, it gave no answer, 
but disappeared. 

The next day Mr. Cogswell thought over the 
matter, attributed it to some optical delusion, 
and in the evening proceeded with his work as 
usual. Again he wished to refer to some books 
and again visited the southwestern aleove.— 
There again, as large as life, was the ghost, 
very calmly and placidly surveying the shelves. 
Mr. Cogswell ayain spoke to it: 

* Dr. ,»” said he, “ again I ask you, 
why you wo never visited the Library while 
living, trouble it uow when dead ?” 

Again the ghost vanished, and the undaun- 
ted librarian pursucd his task without inter- 
ruption. The next day he examined the shelves 
before which the apparition had been seen 
standing, und by a singular coincidence found 
that they were filled with books devoted to 
demonology, witcberaft, magic, spiritualism, 
&c. Some of these books are rare tomes, sev- 
eral centuries old, written in Latin, illustrated 
with quaint diagrams, aud redolent of mysti- 
cism; while on the next shelves are their 
younger brethren, the neat spruce works of 
modern spiritualists, of Brittan Davis, Ed- 
monds and others. The very titles on these 
mystic books are suggestive. There are the 
Prophecies or Prognostications of Michael Nos- 
tradamus, a folio published in London in 1672; 
Albamasar de Conjectionibus ; Kerner’s Maji- 
kon; Godwin’s Lives of the Neeromancers ; 
Cilanvil on Witches and Apparitions ; Cornelius 
Agrippa ; Bodin’s Demonomania; Lilly’s As- 
trulogy and others, a perusal of any of which 
would effectually murder the sieep of a person 
of ordinary nerve for at least half a dozen 
nights. It was these volumes that appeared 
to attract the apparition. 

The third niykt Mr. Cogswell, still deter- 
mined th.t the shade, spirit, delusion or effect 
of indigestion—whatever it might be—-should 
vot interfere with his duties, again visited the 
various books to which he wished to refer, 
and when occasion demanded did not fail to 
approach the mystic alcove. There again was 
the apparition, dressed precisely as betore, ina 
gentleman’s usual costume, as natural as life, 
and with a hand raised, as if about to take 
down a book. Mr. Cogswell again spoke—- 

~ Dy. ,” he said beldly. * This is the 
third time [ have met you. ‘Teil me if any of 
this class of books now disturb you? If they 
do, 1 will have them removed.” 

But the ungrateful ghost, without acknow- 
ledging this accommodating spirit on the part 
of its interrogator, disappeared. Nor has it 
been seen since, and the librarian has contin- 
ued his nightly researches since without inter- 
ruption. 

A few days ago, at a dinner party at the 
house of a well-known wealthy gentleman, Mr 
Cogswel! related the circumstances as above 
recerded, as nearly as we can learn. As some 
eighteen or twenty people were present, the 
remarkable story of course was soon spread 
about. A number of literary men, including 
an eminent historian and others, heurd the re- 
cital, and though they attribute Mr. Cogswell’s 
ghost-seeing to the strain and tension of his 
nerves during his too protracted labors at the 
catalogue, they yet confess that the story he 
its remarkable phascs. Both Mr. Cogswell 
and the d ceased physician were persoas of a 
practical turn of mind, and always treated the 
marvelous ghost-stories sometimes sect afloat 
with deserved contempt. And, as they were 
not at all intimate, it will be at least a curious 
question for the psychologist to determine, why 
the idea of this deceased gentleman should 
come to Mr, Cogswell’s braia and resolve itself 
iuto an apparition, when engaged in dry, statis- 




















tical labors, which should effectually banish all 
thoughts of the marvelous.—Eve. Post. 





Anecdote of John Brown, 


About the 20th of January, John Brown left 
Lawrence for Nebraska, with his emancipated 
slaves, who had been increased in number by the 
birth ofa child at Osawatomie. It was named, 
Captain John Brown, 

When at the third resting place of “ Jim Lane’s 
army,” which had been named Concord, but 
which subsequent settlers called Holton, a party 
of thirty pro-slavery men, who had followed 
them from Lecompton, approached so near that 
it was pecessary to halt and make a defence.— 
The old man had at this time four white compan- 
ions and three negro men. The whites were 
Stevens, Tidd, and Anderson, (who fought at 
Harper’s Ferry,) and another Kansas boy. The 
Captain took possession of two log cabins in the 
wood, which the pursuers surrounded—at a dis- 
tance—while they sent to .\ tchison and Lecompton 
for further aid. From Atchison twelve men ar- 
rived; thus making a force of forty-two men 
opposed to eight only. They were preparing for 
the attack, when Captain Brown and his men 
issued from the woods for the purpose of offering 
fight. The Sheriff's Lecompton posse turned and 
fled! Nota shot was fired, not a drum was 
heard, as, putting spurs to their horses, they ran. 
panic-stricken across the prairie. Only four men 
—ashamed of the conduct of their comrades— 
stood their ground; and they were made pris- 
oners forthwith. This incident was ironically 
called the Battle of the Spurs, as those sharp in- 
struments of torture were the only weapons used 
on the occasion. 

The old man caused them to dismount, and put 
the negroes on their horses. They swore. He 
ordered them to be silent, as he would permit no 
blasphemy in his presence. They swore again. 

“Kneel!” said the old man, as, with stern 
earnestness, he drew his pistol. 

They knelt down, and he ordered thein to pray, 
He detained them for five days, and compelled 
them to pray night and morning. They never 
swore again in the old man’s presence. They 
returned to Atchison, I was told, and one of them 
indiscreetly related the story: the ridicule that 
overwhelmed them compelled them to leave the 
town.—Redpath’s Life of Brown. 





Tue First Famity Prayer at a TAVERN. 


Rowland Hill was once driven by a storm into 
a village inn, and compelled to spend the night. 
When it grew late, the landlord sent a request 
by the waiter that the guest would go to bed. 
Mr. Hill replied, ‘‘ I have been waiting a long 
time expecting to be called to family prayer.” 

‘Family prayer! [dont know what you 
mean, sir; we never have such things here.” 

‘** Indeed! then tell your master I cannot go 
to bed until we have family prayer!” 

The waiter informed his master. who in con- 
sternation bounced into the room occupied by 
the faithful minister, and said, “Sir, I wish 
you would go ta bed. E cannot go until lL have 
seen all the lights out, I am so afraid of fire.” 

** So am I,’’ was the reply ; ‘t but I have been 
expecting to be summoned to family prayer.” 

* All very well, sir; but it cannot be done 
at an inn.” 

‘Indeed! then pray get my horse; I can- 
notsleep in a house where there is no family 
prayer.” 

The host preferred to dismiss his prejudive 
rather than his guest, and said, ‘* T have no ob- 
jection to have a prayer, but I don’t know how.” 

** Well, then, summon your people, and let 
us see what can be done.” 

The landlord obeyed, and ina few minutes 
the astonished domestics were upon their knees, 
and the landlord called upon to pray. 

‘Sir, [never prayed in my life; I don’t 
know how to pray.” 

‘* Ask God to teach you,” was the gentle reply. 

The landlord said, folding his hands, ‘* God, 
teach us how to pray.” 

‘““That is prayer, my friend,” cried Mr. 
Hill, joyfully, ‘* go on.” 

‘**1’m sure I don’t know what to say now, sir.”’ 


“Yes, you do; God has taught you how ta 


pray, now thank Him for it.” 
** Thank you, God Almighty, for letting us 
pray to you!” 


then prayed himself. 

Two years afterward, Mr. Hill found in 
that same village a chapel and a school, as the 
result of the first family prayer at the ** Black 
Lion.”,— Springfield Republican. 








J. Guiteau: M. P. Hoyt. 








* Amen! Amen!” exclaimed Mr. Hill, and - 


L&rTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—-Chas, 
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